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Su. 
OU are a eben 10 


politician. The 
| characters of ſtateſman and. politician may of 
: neceſſity be ſomewhat different; though, when 
times are critical, they ſhould be the ſame: for, if 
the ſtate be in danger, it is only to be ſaved upon 
| the principles of ſound unfettered polity. The 5 
politician is led on by enlarged and impartial 
views to the public-ſafety, and to the public-good, 
with a judgment free and unconfined. The ſtateſ- 
man is often cramped in his exertions for the pub- 
lic: good, by the prevalence of popular habit which 
he canno: eafily overcome, by public ſentiment 
which he cannot prudently reſiſt, and by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times which he cannot change. 
In the execution of his high office, he has many 
|| difficulties to encounter, which the politician dces 
not ſee, and many obſtacles to remove, of which the 
| politician is not aware. In preſiding at the helm of 
government with ſucceſs, he is ſometimes obliged 
3 t) 
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to ſteer on the ſide of public opinion, more than oi 
that of his own private judgment : and he may 
congratulate himſelf and the nation which he ſerves, 
when, by ſuch a conduct, he has brought over the 
public opinion to his owa private judgment. 


France and England ſtand recorded in hiſtory, 
as great rival nations. The wars that have been 
declared, and the peaces that have been made be- 
tween them, form a prominent part of the hiſtory = 
of Europe: whilft they continued flouriſhing to- 
gether as two mighty kingdoms, ſtanding in a 
high political relation towards each other, and 
5 holding between them the balance of power, by 
which all Europe was kept in ſalutary awe and 
ſubject to the beneficial law of nations. At length 
this high relation, ſo neceſſary to the peace and 
happineſs of the world, is diſſolved by an amazing 
change in the fortunes of France, by which its an- 
cient government is totally deſtroyed, and ſucceed - 
ed by a ſeries of uſurpations and dominations, 
actuated by the ſame deſolating ſpirit, which has 
laid in ruins that ancient kingdom; and which 
threatens the ſame ruin to all the governments in 
Ee. - 
It was conſequently the wiſe policy of theſe 
covernments ro join together, in oppoſing a new 
ſyſtem founded on principles deſtructive of their 
peace and of their exiſtence, and to invite Great 
Britain into the combination. But (ſtrange to 
tell, and not more ſtrange than true!) that ſelf- 
intereſt 
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Intereſt which characterizes the preſent age, or 
that weak policy which diſgraces it, has defeated 
that well-concerted meaſure, and diflolved the 
combination by a perfidious deſertion of the com- 
mon cauſc, in the act of ſubmitting to a ſeparate 
and inglorious peace tantamount to ſubjugation; 
and left Great Britain to ſtand alone: but not left 
her, I hope, to follow the example of the other 
combining powers; but to remain firm to her 


own government, to her King and Conſtitution, 


and, however deſerted, to make a glorious and 
ſucceſsful ſtand in defence of the liberties and 
happineſs of Europe. 5 
Whilſt France continues under the dominion of 
_ that ſpirit, which had been long rankling in her 
| boſom, and which at laſt broke out in a devouring 


flame, the avowed enemy of all government and 


| ſocial order, and of every inſtitution, moral, po- 


| litical, and religious: with France Great Britain 
can have no peace. Between the two nations there 


exiſts at preſent no relation, unleſs it be that 
which exiſts between the wolf and the lamb; for 
the preſent conſtitution of France is to deſtroy the 
conſtitution of Britain. And in one thing, but in 
one thing only do I concur with the avowed ſenti- 
ment and open declaration of our enemies That 
the preſent Britiſh government, and the preſent 
French republic cannot coexiſt, 

To the eye of the politician this was always 
clear. One, who is lately dead, whoſe loſs every 
true Briton ſhould deplore, whoſe foreſight as a 
politician bordered upon prophecy, always thought 
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ſo; and there are others living who always thought 
the ſame: and the event has proved the juſtice of 


. the thought. Deſerted, however, as we have been 


by the powers who called us to the war as to a com- 
mon cauſe, and who have ingloriouſly ſuccumbed 
in a ſeparate peace; and under the load of a vaſt 
expenditure which the nation has incurred, it might 
be prudent in the eye of the ſtateſman to juſtify 
his publick conduct to the nation, and the pacific 
diſpoſition of that nation to the world at large, by 
availing himſelf of an apparent change in the ſpirit | 
and principles of the enemy, in the hope of nego- 


 ciating for a ſafe and honourable peace. And it was | 


certainly wiſe, in caſe of failure, to take this method 
of convincing the whole nation beyond all doubt, 


ambition, and the intolerant pride, of the enemy, 
peace is impoſlible to be obtained, by putting the 


matter fully and patiently to the teſt. And, Sir, F 


happy it is for theſe kingdoms, that the reſult of F 


the negociation has brought this lamentable truth 
ta light: for ruinous might it have been, if the 


truth had lain concealed, and we had been induced 


to proclaim * peace where there is no peace,” but 
war, the moſt dangerous war, fleeping i in the alhes 
; of a ſeeming peace. 


He is a dragon: kill him or he'll kill you. The _ 


: ſpirit of liberty and equality, that has reared its 
head in France, muſt firſt be vanquiſhed before the 
two countries can return to that political relation, 
out of which Peace with her halcyon wings can 
ſpring. Between Great Britain and F France, Pence is 


become 
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become a word that has loſt its meaning, and on 
our part would be ſynonimous with defeat and ſub- 


Jugation—to become a province of France, waſted 
and involved in all its wretchedneſs. 


Such, Sir, is the political ſituation of this coun- 
try; a ſituation in which Great Britain, in all the 
viciſſitudes of her fortune, or in all the annals of 

her hiſtory, was never placed before. Out of the 

gloomy proſpect, however, with which we are ſur- 
| rounded, one ray of bright hope ſhoots forth, . 
I Afpringing from an univerſal conviction of che la- „ 
mented truth: from which conviction the public 


I ſpirit of the whole nation is awakened out of that 
I nativity and ſupineneſs attendant on proſperity, 
and, from which conviction, it is willing to meet the 


I danger which threatens its exiſtence with the un- 
> |f Afkaken fortitude of Britons: which is at once an 
omen and a pledge, that Great Britain will over- 


f 
t {| For Peace we are now only to look to the ex- 
* | tremity of war. And in this caſe it is incumbent 
Il {| on the Stateſman and Politician to review The State 
t of the Nation, and to reconnoitre the Means ſhe poſ- 
8 ſeſſes neceſſary to maintain that war, to levy them 
to the beſt advantage, and to give them the utmoſt 
| * activity, and effect, | 
The immediate means are well-appointed Fleets, 
and well-diſciplined Armies ; in both which, as they 
exiſt at this moment, the nation may proudly glo- 
Yr. 


e 
. 
* 
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The next means are the Supplies of every ſort 
neceſſary to maintain theſe fleets and armies ; for 
which the nation 1s provided with vaſt and ample 
Reſources, a ſubject upon which | have dwelt in my 
firſt letter, and need not now repeat. 

And the next are the means by which the ſup- 
plies are to be raiſed out of the reſources, and put 
in action to the effectual ſupport of the fleets and 
armics. And here it is that Money is ſaid to be the 
ſinew of war, which, though but an inſtrument it- 
ſelf, is the neceſſary and indiſpenſable means of le- 
vying the ſupplies upon the people, and applying 
them to the purpoſes of war: inſomuch, that in the 
language of financing, none and 2 are be- 
come equivalent terms. 
Thus we have fleets and armies b we have 
i 5 enough, and we have reſolution enough, 
we have unanimity enough, we have heroiſm e- 
nough, money is the great deſideratum. Whoever 
doubts the truth of this, let him aſk himſelf the 
following queſtion. We have hitherto been great- 
ly an overmatch for the enemy by ſea, which is our 
element, as well as by land; and, is there at pre- 
ſent within the nation or within its reach a ſuffi- 
ciency of proviſions, of clothing, of arms, of am- 
munition, and of every other requiſite to continue 
the ſupport of the fleets and armies, if they could 
be eaſily and effectually ſupplied ? This plain 
queſtion, if he be a fair and intelligent man, he will 


readily anſwer in the affirmative. And it is an im- 


portant queſtion; for, upon the anſwer, another will 
ariſe of equal Importance, At a time when the na- 


tional 
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tional ſafety and its political exiſtence are at ſtake, 
ſhould not all theſe requiſites, in the utmoſt pru- 
dence, be thus ſupplied? In the anſwer to this 
Plain queſtion I hope that I am anticipated by eve- 
ry man in England—Py all means, and at all events. 
What then are the neceſſary means by which theſe. 
requiſites of war are to be raiſed and effectually 
ſupplied ? for without ſome means, if they were 
tenfold in abundance, they could not ſupply them- 
ſelves. If there were ten times the corn, the farm- 
ers could not carry their proportion of that article 
from all parts of the nation themſelves to the ar- 
my and navy. And fo of every other article. 
This can only be done by money of one ſort or 
another, the neceſſary means of ſupply, as indiſ- 
penſable as the ſupplies themſelves ; and the more 
plentiful the means, the more eaſily the ſupplies 
are raiſed : for, as all taxes which furniſh the ſup- 
plies are levied and to be paid in money, however 
abundant the real property of the nation may be, 
the taxes cannot be paid without money, with which 
it is the duty of the financier to ſee the public ſuf- 
ficiently provided, 
l tare theſe plain things, in order to put the 
vaſt importance of money to the maintenance and 
the ſucceſs of war in the ſtrongeſt light I. can; and 
particularly to ſhew, that plenty of money in the 
nation will always facilitate the levy of ſupplies. 
Thus, Sir, in my political judgment, plenty of 
money, in the preſent ſtate of the nation, is the only 
thing ſhe wants towards the ſucceſsful proſecution | 
of this inevitable war. 
= HE 7 Still, 
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Still, money, however indiſpenſable to the end, 
being only an inſtrument or ſecondary means, 
whilſt our armies by ſea and land are all- ſufficient, 
our reſources abundant, and the ſupplies themſelves 
renewed, whatever enormous ſums have been alrea- 
dy ſpent I do not ſo much regard. 

In my former letters I endeavoured to explain 
the true nature of money, with its value in relation 
to other things and its operation as a medium of 

change. And, though much has been already 

ſpent, it is not as a thing conſumed or loſt to the 
nation. All that was ſpent at home, whilſt the 
reſources laſt, is ready to be ſpent again; and what 
was ſpent abroad will return in time to be Lg 

ployed anew. 5 

This neceſſary war, PR i with 
| ſpirit, will, I hope, be conducted with rigid eco- 

nomy, and become leſs expenſive than it has hi- 
therto been; and the money it requires will be 
mainly ſpent at home. Still, in this vaſt mercan- 
tile and agricultural country, and in ſuch a war, 
more money is now wanted than ever was before 
in any period of its hiſtory, The addition of one 
third to its preſent currency would have ſuch a ſa- 
lutary operation, as to diſpel all the difficulties 
that brood over our political horizon, and ſoon 
retort all the danger we apprehend upon the 1 | 
of our furious and implacable enemies. 
Under this conviction, I lament the defect of 
the national coinage, which, if I am well-informed, 
is under the conduct of the Bank of England, and 


which, 8 
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which, except the ſtamp-duty upon its notes, is 
the only expence laid upon that corporation for 
the vaſt profits attendant upon a moſt valuable 
excluſive privilege. And the negotiable credit of 
the nation, which is of more extenſive operation in 
currency than the coin, is left to ſtand principally 
upon the contracted baſis of this ſingle company. 
Theſe are two great national evils, which check 
the growing proſperity of this country, at all times, 
and are among the principal cauſes of the difficul- 
ties with which it is now beſet. 


| Pry Sir, is my — view of the neceſſity 
of the war, and of the State of the Nation, both in re- 
gard to the means it poſſeſſes of carrying it on, and 
in regard to the infrument by which theſe means * 
are * to be — 


1 10 ts. new is the 6150 of che enemy, 
and ſo totally ſingular the nature of the war, and ſo 
extraordinary has been the conduct of the powers 
that combined againſt that enemy; that there is no 
wonder that new, ſingular, and extraordinary mea- 
ſures and expedients thould be 23 to he 

= T'rgferutien of the War. 
| Our battles have been fought and al moſt 3 
; ouſly won by the unparalleled ſkill and invincible 
courage of our fleets and armies : but the public 
_ expenditure, which has maintained theſe fleets and 
armies for five ſucceſſive years, together with fur- 
niſhing our faithleſs or weak allies with loans and 
ſubſidies, has been fo great in ſo ſhort a time, that 


the 


* 8 
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the uſual expedient of furniſhing the ſippiics of 
the year by a public loan, has fo far overrun all 
bounds, that it is beeo:ne neceſſary to have re- 
cuurie to ſome other ſcheme of finance untried be- 
fore. The caſe is, hat the taxes which pay the in- 
tereſt of theſe Dans have fallen fo heaviiy and fo 
rapidly upon the lower claſſes of the reople, tiiat 
they have not recovered ſufficient ſtrength to bear 
the burden, at pretent, of any more. 

Still our armies are in vigour, and our reſources 
in abundance ; and the more opulent clafies of the 


community are able, and ought tn be willing, to 


N put them boch in action. 1 che difficulty 1 in 
_ adopting a fair and equal method of taxation, pro- 


portionate to the degrees of opulence and ability. 
And here, Sir, is ample ſcope for the abilities of a 
financier, Much of the difficulty conſiſts in the 
novelty of a thing that has hitherto been untried. 
It muſt, however, . be tried: and, Sir, I think, you 
have ability and perſeverance enough to ſucceed in 
the new and arduous undertaking, But, Sir, you 
will find not a little of the difficulty to conſiſt in 
the want of money in the kingdom. 8 


As to the new ſcheme of finance, the outlines 
of which have been ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of Parliament and of the public, with that diffi- 
dence and defire of elucidation, which a ſcheme 
of tuch magnitude, as well as novelty, requires; 
whatever credit muſt be allowed the projector for 
the ingenuity of contrivance in framing it upon 
the aſſeſſed taxes, as upon a plan of finance which 

has 
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has been already proved, and upon which a calcu- 
lation can be formed; however much the propriety 
of the meaſure, in relieving the lower and poorer 
_ claſſes of the people, and in laying the burden 
upon the higher in a juſt gradation proportionate 
to their wealth, is to be admired ; and however 
the delicacy with which all this is intended to be 
done, without expoſing the circumſtances of indi- 
_ viduals to public view, deſerves applauſe: not- 
withſtanding my hearty approbation of the in- 
genuity, the propriety, and the delicacy of the 
whole ſcheme; I fear, Sir, I greatly fear, it will 
not anſwer the expectations of the projector in the 
fiſt place; and that it is inadequate. to the _— | 
ey of the occaſion in the ſecond, 
e aſſeſſed taxes are a very partial and im- 
perfect criterion by which to judge of the relative 
opulence of individuals, and upon which a ſcheme 
ol large revenue is to be framed. It will not, I fear, 
e regulate,” as you expect, * the proportions of 
_« wealth, circumſtance and ſituation, with fair and 
equal juſtice.” They have alto been much evad- 
ed in many parts of the kingdom; which will pro- 
duce the ſame evaſion in the new tax: and they 
have been very unequally levied, in reſpect of the 
property of individuals, throughout the whole; 
which will continue that inequality through che 
whole of the adopted ſcheme. 


And the criterion will, I fear, be found in practice 3 


not only radically imperfect; but the ſcheme of fi- 
nance framed upon it will, I alſo fear, be too com- 
plex in in its ſyſtem, too confuſed 1 in its operation, 


embarraſſed 


85 country is engaged: 
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embarraſſed with doubts, and perplexed with diffi- 
culties: though I heartily wiſh my fears may be ill- 
grounded; as the whole plan is founded on a prin- 
ciple ſo benevolent to the poor, by diſcharging 
them entirely from the new burden; and ſo excel- 
lent in its modifications, by which all the inferior 
and middle claſſes of tradeſmen and manufacturers, 
who contribute ſo much to the proſperity of the 
country, are fo feelingly conſidered, and intended 
to be ſo gradually relieved. That the whole line 
of your conduct as a financier has been more uni- 
formly and ſtrongly marked by this piece of poli- 
_ . tical wiſdom than that of your predeceſſors, is a 
truth, which none of your adverſaries, if wad be : 
fair men, can deny. 


The meaſure is, however, inadequate to the = 


2 emergency, and to the conteſt in which the 
which is my great objec- 


tion. It is too delicate and too diffident for 2 


the preſent times, which require more ſtrong 
and effective meaſures. Notwithſtanding all re- 


trenchment that can be made, and all economy | 


that can be practiſed in the public expenditure, 
twenty two millions, in addition to the ordinary 


| ſupplies, are neceſſary for the expences of the en- 1 


ſuing year. If, in the preſent circumſtances of the 

nation, contending for its conſtitution and political 
exiſtence againſt a deſperate and irreconcileable 
enemy, neceſſity demands that ſtrong and vigorous 
exertions, and great ſacrifices are to be made, as is 
univerſally allowed; why ſhould not the nation meet 
| boldly that neceſſity, and make theſe exertions and 


ſacr ifices ſufficiently at once? However, the ſcheme 
of 
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of ſeven millions upon the aſſeſſed taxes, is to be 
commended for its ingenious contrivance and hu- 
mane conſideration; at the very time that vigo- 
rous exertions and great ſacrifices are declared ne- 

ceſſary to be made, it leaves twelve millions unpro- 
vided. It is, in my humble apprehenſion, every 
way inadequate to the preſent emergency, and to 
the ſucceſsful proſecution of the war, which may 
probably continue more than a © twelve months 
% Jonger ;” whereas the inadequate proviſion it 


makes is only for one year : for it does not pro- 


Pole it to be repeated a ſecond, as a means of ſup- 
ply, but only to be continued for a year and a 
quarter, in order to liquidate eight of the twelve 
millions to be ſought elſewhere. And, in regard 
to the additional three millions to be borrowed of 
the Bank of England, this part of the proviſion is 
that which I leaſt approve. That the Bank of 


England ſhould collect and with-hold the ſpecie of = 


the country, deficient as it is, in order to advance 
three millions to the nation, is a meaſure againſt 
which my political judgment ſtrongly revolts. For 
if the little money we have is to be locked up in 
the Bank of England, where is the nation to find 
a currency by which to raiſe in one year twenty 
two millions and a half? Thus one part of the 
_ proviſion is thwarted in its growth and cramped in 
its operation by the other; and, indeed I fear, one 
part of the ſcheme will counteract the other all 
through. To ſupply, however, at all times the more 
ſpeedy and urgent calls of Government, greater 
and leſs dangerous expedients ſhould be provided. 
e Imminent 
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Imminent dangers require effective remedies. 
Neceſſity has no wi To prevent the extreme of 
neceſſity, extreme expedients muſt be employed. 

This country, under the auſpices of a benign 
and friendly government, and by the active ſpirit, 
the admirable ingenuity, and the induſtrious appli- 
cation of the people, has been proſperous for ma- 
ny years far above the example of any other: ſo 
that the opulence of its private property is im- 

menſe. This opulence has always been the envy, 
and is now become the object of France, which, 


after having ſpent its own enormous wealth, has of 


late exiſted, and can only exiſt, under its preſent 
rulers, by the property and plunder of other coun- 

tries. We have {cen with horror how it has treated 
thoſe countries, which, i in whatever way whether 
by conqueſt or by peace, have fallen into its 
Power. Ours is the laſt and the richeſt prize 
France has to take. This ſhe openly avows; and 
if ſhe ſucceed againſt us, not only all the opulence, 
but all the comforts and conveniences of life are 
for ever gone, The fraternal embrace will em- 
| brace all. What then, in this critical conteſt, ſhould 
this nation do? What is the great exertion worthy 
of Great Britain to make for the ſecurity of ſuch a 
Make : Rather than loſe all, ſhe ſhould. freely ven- 
ture half. Thoſe claſſæs of the community at large 
which are placed in circumſtances above a neceſ- 
ſary or competent ſubſiſtence, and who poſſeſs the 
wealth of the country in different kinds and de- 
grees of property, ſhould make large ſacrifices out 
ol their annual income, in order to fave the reſt, to- 
getcher 
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gether with that conſtirution under whoſe protec- 
tion their fortunes accumulated, and under which 
they are in future to be peaceably and comfortably 
enjoyed : which ſacrifices ſhould be continued and 
frugally ſubmitted to, not for one year only, but 
till the danger be totally removed, and the whole 
effectually ſecured. For, as to the lower clafles 
of the people, however it may be in their will, it is 
out of their power to do more than pay the ordi- 
nary taxes and aſſeſiments, and to maintain them- 
ſelves. 


Upon this principle grounded in neceſſity, which 
is liberal in its origin, and generous in its opera- 
tion, I beg lcave to draw the outline of a ſcheme 
of temporary finance, capable of being modified 
and prepared for ule, ſimple in its form, and, if 
practicable, equal in its application ; without any 


other apology, than a hearty deſire, according to 8 
* humble abilities, to ſerve my country. 


To avoid laying any heavier preſſure upon thoſe 
ranks in ſociety, whoſe circumſtances are con- 
tracted within the lin ts of a neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
and who are able to bear no heavier burden than 
they bear in ordinary, this ſcheme will attach only 

upon the Clear Income of thofe whole property of 
Whatever kind is above a competency, all rents, 

taxes and aſſeſſments deducted : which clear in- 
come I propoſe to be rated and ſet down in diffe- 
rent Claſſes anſwering to the property of the diffe- 
rent ranks and conditions of perl: ons, as CXOMP. ified 
in the following Table, 
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| Clafſes Numbers Income | Amount 
II. | 5 | 50,000 | 250,000 | 
bm 10 | 40,000 | 400,000 
III. | I5 | 35,000 525,000 | 
IV. } 20 | 30,000 | oo, ooo 
V. \ 25 | 25,000 | 62 5, | 
VI. 30 | 20,000 60o, ooo 
| VII. | 35 | 19,000 665,000 
IVIi. 40 | 18,000 | 720,000| 
IX. || 45 | 17,000 | 765,000| 
+ 50 | 16,000 | 800,000 | 
XI. tt $55 | 15,000 | 825,000 
XII. | Go | 14,000 | 840,000| 
XL Fþ 65 | 13,000 | 845,000 | 
XIV. 7012,00] 840, 00 
XXV. | 75 | 11,000 | 825,000| 
XVI. 80 10, ooo] Zoo, ooo 
XVI. 835 | 9,000] 765,000 
XVIII. |} go | 8,000 720, oo 
XIX. 95 | 7,000 | 695, 000 
XX. 100 6, ooo] 600, 00 
XXI. 200 | 5,000 | 1,000,000 | 
XXII. 300 4,000 | 1,200,000 | 
XXIII. 4003, oo0 | 1,200,000 | 
XXIV. 500 | 2,000 | 1, oo, ooo 
XXV. 1000 1,000 | 1,000,000 | 
XXVI. 2000 | 900 | 1,800,000 | 
XXVII 3000 | Boo | 2,400,000| 
XXVIII 4000 700 | 2,800,000 | 
XXIX. 5000 | Goo | 3,000,000 | 
| XXX. 500 | goo | 3,000,000 
XXXI. 70ooo 450 | 3, 1 50, ooo 
XXXII. | 8o0o0o 400 | 3,200,000 | 
XXXIII. | gooo | 350 | 3,150,000| 
IXXXIV. | 10000 | 3003, ooo, ooo 
IXXXV. | 15000 | 250 | 3,750,000 
_"F XXXVI. | 20000 | 200 | 4,000,000 | 
I XXXVII. | 25000 | 150 | 3,750,000 | 
{ XXXVUL. | 30000 | 100 | 3, ooo, ooo 
XXXIX. | 35000 90 | 3,150,000 | 
XL. 40000 80 | 3,200,000 | 
XII. 45000 70 3,150,000 | 
> 50000 | Go | 3,000,000 | 
XIII. 55000 | go | 2,750,000 | 
| Perſons [372,450] £]74355,909} 
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This table, which I have here ſketched out, 
intends to exclude all the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, and comprehends little more than 372,000 
perſons, or heads of families, poſſeſſed of clear in- 
come, however it may riſe, above fifty pounds a 
year; which, I apprehend, is rating the number 
much too low ; (but I only want to exemplify my 
dea by a ſcale of general calculation); and the clear 

income attributed to them is more than ſeventy 

| four millions. Now, Sir, if, by a well-digeſted 


i and well regulated tax, one fourth of this clear in- 


come could be levied, ſixteen millions would be 


| raiſed in aid of the ſupplies for the next year; 


all the lower claſſes in a deſcending ratio, (ſome 


1 and of univerſal comprehenſion : and, on weighing 


leaving a ſurplus of near three millions, to relieve 


paying a ffth, ſome a fixth of their clear income, 

and fo on), by modification and abatement, and to 
| defray the concomitant Expences. : 
This Clear Income is a criterion ſimple in itself 


the preſent ſtate, and all the circumſtances of the 
appears to my mind, to be the faireſt, the beſt, and 
the only great reſource, out of which extraordinary 


ſupplies can be raiſed for the effectual 83 2 | 
00 war. 


But how is this great theory of finance 8 to be 


3 put in practice? 


I am not i partial to. my; own inventicns as to 
be blind to the difficulties that obſtruct their exe- 
AG A © _ 


j 
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cution. The great difficulty will exiſt in the claſ- 
ſification of perſons juſtly and honeſtly according 
to their clear income. But, when neceſſity urges, 
difficulties muſt give way. Three methods occur 
of accompliſhing this great point: and, if this can 
be faithfully done, all the reſt is eaſy.— The oath 
of every perſon, to be adminiſtered by commiſ- 
ſioners in every diſtrict and place throughout the 
nation—Or, every perſon to ſubſcribe his or her 
name in the claſs of clear income to which they 
belong. But, to avoid fraud or evaſion in this 
great matter, the act ſhould provide a ſufficient 
penalty. An oath, with all honeſt and conſcien- 
tious perſons, carries its penalty in itſelf. But 
whether, upon the whole, this method would be 
preferable to the other, with a heavy penalty an- 


nexed upon the detection of fraud or evaſion, I 


much doubt. The penalty ſhould be at leaſt the 
forfeiture of one half of the clear income of the 
_ perſon fo offending—Or, the commiſſioners to cla 
the names of perſons in the table of clear income 
according to their ſtation, eſtimation, or rank in 
life, and to leave it to them to diſprove the ſtate- 
ment of the income by authentic facts, or elſe by 
| oath. All have a common intereſt at ſtake, equally 
dear to all: and it is equally the duty of all to in- 
ſure that intereſt by true and faithful ſacrifices, in 
proportion to the ee th * they * 
poileſs. | 
As to the act of proving the exact ſtate of every 
3 perſon' s income by „ though, from the 


cad 
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nature of ſome kinds of property (ſuch as that in 
the funds), it might in ſome caſes be done, yet on 
conſidering the variety, the mixture, and the differ- 
ent circumſtances, of the property in this 1 
it would be imprafticable in the attempt, and, if 
it could be attempted, endleſs in the execution. 

And, in regard to all thoſe in the inferior walks 
and occupations of life, whoſe ability will not al- 
low them to pay more than they do by the ordi- 
nary taxes, the aſſeſſed taxes may form a general 
eriterion of exemption, though by no means ſo 


| accurate as it ſhould be. 


When the claſſification is well made, if ſuch a 


new ſyſtem of revenue ſhould be thought wor- 


thy of adoption, I can ſee no great difficulty i in the 


| further execution. It is ſimple in its plan, and 


clear in its intention, and capable of being modified 
at will. In the collection, it will require few new 


expences, few new laws, and few new officers. And, 


by ſuch a ſcheme, I ſhould not deſpair of coming 
much nearer the truth through all the gradations of 
property, and of being leſs liable to evaſion, than 
by the other founded upon the aſſeſſed taxes, — 
points of the firſt importance, when a large ſupply 
is wanted by the preſſing circumſtances of the State. 


To this ſcheme, however, I ſee objections; but 


againſt every ſcheme, that is bold and novel, ob- 


jections will ariſe, which nothing but the neceſſity 

of the call can overcome; and, when neceſſity im- 

* demands, the wiſeſt policy is to obey her 
1 with 
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with effect, in order to overcome her with effect. 
We are fighting, let us remember, not for wealth 
or power, but for exiſtence, 
One objection againſt this ſcheme, which does 
not affect the other which is founded on the aſ- 
ſeſſed taxes, is the time and the expence it will re- 
quire in the execution: but this, I preſume, would 
be amply counterbalanced by its ”m produce, 
and more certain effect. 
Another objection is the diſcloſure of circum- 
| fances ; againſt which the other ſcheme has provid- 
ed with much delicacy, Every ſcheme that can be 
deviſed, may have its evil and its good: and it is 
the wiſeſt policy to balance one againft the other, 
in the act of chooſing, with a ſteady eye to the ur- 
gency of the times. Some may think that this de- 
licacy, reſpecting the diſcloſure of circumſtances 
' however admirable in itſelf, may be miſplaced or 
carried too far; when the preſſure of the times on 


the one hand, and its defeating a tax which would ; 


relieve that preſſure on the other, are well conſi- 
dered. Doubtleſs, the diſcloſure of circumſtances, 
in a mercantile country like our own, may be in- 
jurious to many, and ſhould as much as poſſible be 


guarded againſt. In merchandiſe, however, as in 


all other things, honeſty may be the beſt policy: 
and, by ſuch a diſcloſure, many misfortunes, which 
involve numbers in their conſequences, may be 

avoided, 8 

As to the objection, that it wil be a | compu Ifory 
meaſure, the ſame objection wall lie againſt all taxes 

and 


* uncertain meaſure, vague, capricious, and op- 
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and legal impoſts, even thoſe which are laid upon 
the neceſſaries, not the ſuperfluities and conveni- 
encies, of life, And, in regard to the obſervation, 
that this may be prevented © by voluntary un- 
© aſked contributions, prompted by the evident 
© neceflity of the circumſtances in which we are 
* placed, which will prove the beſt compulſion ;** 
it is this evident neceſſity, which might operate as 
a compulſion upon ſome, that warrants a com- 
pulſion upon all, by way of tax, and not of contri- 
bution, which, though it may appear paradoxical, 
will be found in practice the moſt equal and the 
leaſt oppreſſive meaſure. As to voluntary con- 
tributions in times of neceſſity, it is a dangerous 


preſſive, which will pinch only the juſt and honeſt 


fſudject, and let the diſaffected go free. And, as 


to the objection, that the ſcheme would bear hard 
upon perſons burdened with large families and un- 


3 der other particular circumſtances, there would be 


a ſurplus of more than three millions to give all 
ſuch perſons ſufficient relief upon their appeal, by 
way of modification and abatement. 


Theſe are the principal objeAtions I at preſent ſee 
againſt this ſchemeof revenue formed upon the Clear 
Income: and to the other, founded on the Aſſeſſed 
Taxes, I can alſo ſee particular objections. But with 
all the difficulties and objections that hang about it, 
if the former, which meets the neceſſity in ſo bold, 
tf 2 and ſo complete a way, were — 
cz y 
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by the miniſter, I ſhould not wonder if it met with 
more general approbation, more unanimous ſup- 
port, and more popular favour, than the latter, how- 


ever ingeniouſly and delicately contrived. It is 


not half-a-meaſure; it is a whole-meaſure ade- 


quate to the occaſion, capable of being extended to 


the extent of the difficulty and of the danger till the 
malevolence of the enemy be vanquiſhed or ren- 


dered harmleſs ; till the epidemical phrenzy of the 


day has ſubſided ; till the democratic fury of the 
preſent age has ſubdued itſelf; and till St. George 


has ſlain the Dragon: for, Sir, to ſuch a porten- 
tous ſize is the turbulent ſpirit grown, that it may 
not be one year, or even | two, that may lay him to 


d _ 


'To 8 ſome of the difficulties at 1 objec- 
tions which beſet the plan I have been emboldened 


to delineate in this letter, there are two ſpecific ad- 


vantages, which would attend it, of no ſmall conſi- 
deration.—It would reach effectually © the hordes 


« of the penurious,” which no plan of contribution 


will ever do, and which the ſcheme of the Aﬀeſſed 
Taxes cannot rezcl 3 but which ſhould be plenti- 


fully opened at this time, as it is the only advantage 


they will ever render to the community. And, 


what is of much greater conſequence in the event, 
it will put a ſeaſonable and wholeſome check upon 
the * expenditure of extravagance and prodigal- 


« ity ;” which, I believe in my ſoul, if any thing 
can, will ſave the TO In the preſent age, 
extra- 
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_ extravagance and prodigality in the higher ranks 
of life and fortune, with the train of vices which 
they draw after them, ignorance, effeminacy, li- 
centiouſneſs, and diſſipation, true infamy and falſe 
honour, have ſunk the faireſt part of the Britiſn 
character into a nothingneſs and inſignificancy; 
which has been a prevalent cauſe that Jacobiniſm 
and Democracy have dared to raiſe their head. To 


| retrieve and to reſtore that ancient character, fru- 


gality and economy, in the higher ranks of the com- 
munity, ſhould be the order of the day. A tax 
upon the income would be the means of introduc- 


— frugality and economy, with all their attend. 
aant virtues, into the nation, and of making them 


the faſhion of the day: for how much more ho- 
ndurable, in a political and moral vie w, to convert 


the overplus of private fortune, above providing the 


neceſſaries and conveniencies of life according to 


the ſtation, to the protection and ſalvation of the 


country, than to waſte it in idle extravagance and 
prodigality ? Inſtead of idleneſs, nothingneſs, and 
_ diſſipation, the riſing age would improve in uſeful 
knowlege, in conſequence, in principles, and in man- 
ners; and be led, through habits of induſtry and ſtu- 
dy, to the practice of generous and manly virtues. 


But here, let me recollect, I am a politician, not 

a moraliſt. If the ſcheme of raiſing ſuch a tem- 

porary ſupply upon the Clear Income of the people 

were once ſucceſsfully adopted; it is this that 
* would give Vigour to our operations, and lower 

or C4 the . 
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<* the arrogant pretenſions of the enemy; it is 
this that would © exalt the credit of this coun- 
« try, and depreſs that of France:“ it is this 
that would “check the haughty and overbear- 
© ing tone of an inſolent adverſary, and confirm 
« the well grounded confidence of our hopes :” 
—]t would tell our enemies, that their views of 
conquering us, by diſtreſſing and ruining our reve- 
nues, are falſe and viſionary. It would tell our 
enemics, that we are able, and it would prove to 
them that we are reſolved, to maintain the con- 
teſt, furious as they may make it, till that fury has 

_ exhauſted itſelf upon themſelves. It would tell 
our enemies, that, inſtead of enervating the per- 
| ſons, and draining the reſources of a brave and 
opulent people, fuch a revenue raiſed, in ſuch a 
way and at ſuch a time, will give vigour to the 
one, and relief to the other. In a word, it would 
tell our enemies, that the Britiſh Lion is in full 


ſtrength and . prepared to en the Dra- 


gon in che Tiger. 


Should any one take alarm at the unprecedent- 
_ ed boldneſs, novelty, and largeneſs of the meaſure, 
J anſwer that alarm by ſaying, that the meaſure 


is warranted in prudence, and juſtified in policy, & | 


dy the meaſures of the enemy, which it is intended | 
to oppoſe and to defeat. 5 
In the preſent criſis, that uncommon — 
and uncommon {ſacrifices muſt be made, to ena- 
ble us to proſecute the war, in order to ſecure thoſe 
valuable 
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valuable objects which we reaſonably defire, has 
been ſolemnly and manfully reſolved. And what 
the extent of theſe exertions and facrifices ſhould 


be, we may beſt learn from the uncommon exer- 


tions and facrifices that have been made, and are 
now making, by the enemy: for if your antagoniſt 
will not fight you in a fair and manly way with 
the common weapons, but will take a pitch-fork 
or ſledge-hammer; in your own defence, and that 


a you may not be inevitably deſtroyed, you muſt 
take a pitch-fork or fledge-hammer too, This is 


a vulgar analogy : but my object 1 is not to write 
finely, but to ſpeak plainly. 

To prove to the plaineſt and moſt common 
ſenſe the abſolute neceſſity which at this time ex- 


3 iſts of ſome new plan or method of finance, as a 


temporary addition to the ordinary proviſion of 


annual ſupply, in order to enable this country to 
reſiſt our enemies, with a fair proſpect of warding 


off the danger that threatens us, and the horrid 
conſequences that would enſue upon our ill ſucceſs ; 
and to ſhew, at the ſame time, how ſmall our exer- 
tions and ſacrifices, if the ſcheme herein propoſed 
however rigidly executed, would be, when com- 


| pared with the exertions and facrifices which have 


been made and are making againſt us; it will be 


| enough barely to enumerate the extraordinary 


means which our enemies, by the moſt arbitrary 


| and tyrannical conduct, have employed to deſtroy 


the government and happineſs of other powers in 
1 Europe, ang which they are continuing to employ 
85 to 
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to deſtroy the government and happineſs of Grear 
Britain, 

The whole of the vaſt royalties and domains 
belonging to the crown of France through all the 
provinces of that extenſive kingdom, and all its 
other riches, which were immenſe—The whole of 
the property of the Gallican church, which was 
immenſe—All the wealth and eſtates of the con- 
vents and religious houſes. which were immenſe 
All the fortunes and eſtates of the nobleſſe, 
which were immenſe—The whole of the property 
of all the emigrants, real and perſonal, which muſt 
have been enormous; in addition to the vaſt public 


revenues of that vaſt kingdom — have been all 


| ſeized and fold without a ceremony, to maintain 
the war of liberty and equality, which, in the ſu- 
perabundance of its freedom, put in irreſiſtible 


requiſition, and continues to do ſo, way man and E 
every thing it wants. 


And, when all theſe reſources and revenues 


which, in a well conſtituted government, would 
have maintained a war for fifty years, were ſpent, 
the only reſource remaining for the ſupport of their 
vaſt armies was, the property of feeble ſtates which 
theſe armies were ſent to plunder, or that of faith- 
leſs and infatuated kingdoms, which they extorted 
by contributions, under the ſemblance of peace, or 
under the coveted graſp of the fraternal embrace. 
The ſame kind of peace, and the ſame fort of fra- 
ternal embrace, the lame Rs with the ſame 


VIEWS, 
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views, might have been willing to offer to Great 
Britain. Perhaps my opinion upon the ſubject may 
be different from that of many: but from the fun- 
damental principles of the French Republic, and 
from the experienced routine of its whole conduct, 
in my mind, it is happy and fortunate for this coun- 
try that the negociation failed: for if our property 
is to be plundered, if our laws are to be aboliſhed, 
if our conſtitution is to be ſubverted, if our liber- 
ties are to be ſacrificed, if our innocence is to be 
polluted, and our beauty violated, let us ſee all 
this done with our ſwords in our hands, that we 


Ly may at leaſt wreak our laſt vengeance upon the i 
raviſhers, rather than ſubmit to the mortification of 


looking on all the while, with our hands tied upon 


our backs either by an inſidious peace, or the fra - 


- _ ternal embrace. ws 
And now, Sir, let us oY the mths _ . 


tween the exertions and ſacrifices actually made by 


PFrance, with thoſe that would be made by Britain, 


provided the ſcheme propoſed in the latter ſhould 
be adopted France has taken the Principal for ever 
Britain only one fourth of the Income for a time. 
Having plundered and ſpent all upon the conti- 
nent, the Republic threatens, with an open and 
avowed intent, to pour its armies in a deſcent upon 
_ theſe ſiſter iſlands, as its laſt reſource: and we muſt 
prepare to receive them as they deſerve. 
The conteſt is, therefore, totally unlike all others 

in which this nation ever was engaged: and we 
maintain it for a different end for our exiſtence 
5 as 
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as a ſtate, And though we do this to avoid imi- 
tating France, and being plunged into all its anar- 
chy and miſery : to do this with ſucceſs we are 
obliged, in ſome degree, to follow her example, in 
raiſing new and extraordinary ſupplies, though in 
a different and legal way; for the iſſue of the con- 
teſt may probably turn in favour of that power, 
which, by its revenue, can hold out the longeſt. If 
this country can find the means of carrying on the 
war with ſpirit, the conteſt will not, I hope, be of 
long continuance: for the conſequence will be, 
that the immenſe armies of France, having nothing 
leſt to plunder on the continent, and not being 
able to get ſafely over the Britiſh Channel, will lie 
a dead weight upon itſelf, without ſupplies from 
the Directory, and will ſoon begin to ſupply them 
ſelves at home; which will either produce a mo- 
narchy, or elſe break the preſent domination, with | 
its confederacies, 1 into twenty parts. 


To every new ſcheme of finance, EOF} 
upon whatever principle, and conducted by what- 
ever plan, difficulties will oppoſe themſelves, which 

the addreſs of the financier ſhould overcome. 

And the greateſt difficulty under which he labours 

in raiſing a vaſt ſum for immediate uſe, is the want 

e money; a political evil, of which I have before 

complained, as affecting in many ways the proſperity 
of this nation; and of which I muſt now more par- 

ticularly complain, as it is the only bar againſt 

the ſucceſsful proſecution of a war the moſt im- 
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portant in its event of all other wars. Remove this 
difficulty, Sir, in act or in effect, and you may 
© tell your enemies“ what you will. 

And, Sir, as a recommendation of the ſcheme 1 
have chalked out, permit me, before I conclude, 
to obſerve, that if it can be put in practice, it will 
furniſh you with a direct expedient, which, if ap- 
plied to the purpoſe for which it is admirably cal- 
culated, and in which it will produce the greateſt 


a advantage, will ſoon ſupply the nation with money, 


or its equivalent in currency, in ſufficient abund- 
ance. By raiſing ſixteen millions out of the clear 


income of the nation, the Sinking Fund, which you ; | 


may fairly boaſt, and in which I alſo exult, though | 
| wit: a different view, whoſe credit is coexiſtent 
and ceextenfive with the Britiſh nation, may be 
kept inviolate, and, with its accumulations from 


3 year to year, erected into the firm of a Public Bank. 


Of the four millions which will ariſe from the ſink- 
ing fund this year, let two be coined into money, 
if bullion can poſſibly be procured, and the other 
two be iſſued in national paper: and as the fund 
accumulates, both the money and the paper may 

be increaſed. Beſide facilitating the new ſcheme 
of finance, whatever it may be, and beſide accom- 
modating the public various ways, the profits 
ſpringing from ſuch a Bank would ſwell the accu- 
mulations of the ſinking fund into fo full a tide, 
that fair hopes might then be entertained of its ope- 
ration in times of peace, towards a proper reduction 
of the public _ which of late has much too ra- 


pidly 
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pidly increaſed ; but which no wiſe politician wilt 
ever wiſh to ſce totally extinguiſhed. 

I was an advocate alſo in my ſecond Letter for 
a National Inſurance, of the great utility and ad- 
vantage of which, both in a public and private 
view, | am more and more convinced. 
Were theſe great expedients adopted, and made 
as productive as they ought, the Miniſter would 
not be under the neceſſity of perpetually ſeeking 
_ pecuniary aids from the Bank of England. And, 
inſtead of encountering difficulty and apprehend- 
ing danger, at a time the Britiſh nation is in a 
ſtate of opulence and proſperity unexampled in 
the world, while her enemies on every fide are 


lence and reſources were put under a ſyſtem of 


the beſt economy, he might be able to defeat all 
difficulty, and to laugh in the face of danger. 


I am aware, all the while I write, that great 
ſchemes and efficient meaſutes are more eaſily 
framed than put in execution. The time, however, 
to try, is when neceſſity calls for them. And I am 
well aſſured, that the propoſal of ſuch ſchemes and 
meaſures, with whatever political ability they may 
be framed, are liable to be cenſured and con- 


demned, becauſe they are not thoſe which Mi- 


niſters adopt: at the ſame time that I ſincerely 
| rejoice to ſee the public opinion lean ſo favourably 


t the ide of nen, and their meaſures ; though — | - 
1 N 
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I may not be the leſs convinced of the advantage 
of others, if they were well adopted. 


And, Sir, upon the whole, I moſt ſincerely re- 
Joice, that the unparalleled inſolence, the arrogant 
claims, and the bullying threats of the enemy, have 
had the happieſt effect upon this country, by unit- 
ing the hearts of all ranks and deſcriptions of the 
people in the pride of abhorrence, and by diſpoſing 
them to open their hands with cheerfulneſs in de- 
fence of the conſtitution, the property and honour 


* of an inſulted nation. And, Sir, I ſanguinely hope, 


that it is a glory reſerved by Providence for this 
favoured iſland, that it is deſtined, by the continu- 
ation of the war, to ſtop the ravages of an infernal 

philoſophy, which has laid in heaps of ruin great 


| and ancient kingdoms ; that it is deſtined to 4 
ſerve its Religion and political Conſtitution amidſt 


the wreck of nations, ſacred and inviolate; and 


(the hope is not uncharitable) that it is deſtined to 


be the tutelary angel of true liberty in all future 


time, and to remain the laſting cauſe of reſtoring 


Government and Religion to thoſe ill-fated coun- 
tries, which invited us to the war, but are now 
compelied to become our enemies. 

We ſee the whole Nation in the perſons of its 


= Repreſentatives rallying round the Throne, to ſup- | 


port it with one heart and one ſoul: and we hear 5 
that Throne reply Let it be done. After this ſo- 
lemn convention and mutual pledge, what ſnould 


| not be done! 


EDWARD TATHAM. 


From the Rectory 
of Lincoln College, 


Dec. 9, 1797. 


